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INTRODUCTORY. 

A Machine, receiving at distant times and from 
many hands new combinations and improvements, 
and becoming at last of signal benefit to mankind, 
may be compared to a rivulet swelled in its course by 
tributary streams, until it rolls along a majestic river, 
enriching in its progress provinces and kingdoms. 

In retracing the current too from where it mingles 
with the ocean, the pretensions of even ample subsi- 
diary streams are merged in our admiration of the 
master flood, glorying, as it were, in its expunsion. 
But as we continue to ascend, those waters which, 
nearer the sea, would have been disregarded as unim- 
portant, begin to rival in magnitude, and divide our 
attention with the parent stream ; vatil at length, on 
our approaching the fountains of the river, it appears 
trickling from the rock, or oozing from amon: the 
flowers of the valley. So also, in developing the rise 
of a machine, a coarse instrument or a toy may be 
recognized as the gerim of that production of mechani- 
cal genius, whose power and usefulness have stimu- 
lated our curiosity to mark its changes, and to trace 
its origin. And the same feeling of reverential grati- 
tude, which attached holiness to the spots whence 
mighty rivers sprung, also clothed with divinity, and 
raised altars in honor of, the inventors of the saw, the 
plough, the potter’s wheel, and the loom. 

To those who are familiar with modern machinery, 
the construction of these implements may appear to 
have conferred but slight claim to the reverence in 
which their authors were held in ancienttimes. Yet, 
artless as they seem, their use first raised man above 
the beasts of the field, and, by incalculably diminish- 
ing the sum of human labour, added equally to the 
power and enjoyment of the barbarous tribes of those 
ages to which their discovery is referred. In their 
rudest form they are nearly all the mechanical aids 
that were necessary for the wants of nations, of shep- 
herds, and of husbandmen. 

For refinements, however, in the formation of even 
these simple contrivances, or for the invention and 
use of more complex mechanism, we must look to 
communities that have made considerable advances 
nthe career of civilization ; to those regions where 
men, congregating in large masses, create nu- 
merous artificial wants, and, by this peculiarity in 
their social position, excite the natural rivalry of in- 
dividuals to devise expedients to remove them. 

Many volumes have been written on the gradual 
refinements of language, and Jearned men have point- 
ed out the immense stride in improvement which has 
arisen from an unimportant innovation, yet millions 
had spoken the imperfect language without dreaming 


of the simple means by which the finishing touches 
could be given to it. The effects also which have 
flowed from apparently the most simple contrivances 
are almost incredible; and should those who are fami- 
liar with their most perfect forms be but casual ob- 
servers, they may be startled at the exaggerated terms 
in which their value may be estimated—or disgusted 
with the claims of some mechanic who, by merely 
adding a wheel or pully, or giving a trifling difference 
to their proportions, may, by these means, have been 
the first to make the machine efficient. The simple 
progress of drawing a cork will furnish the necessary 
illustrations. 

The inventor of bottles is unknown; but these were 
in use for centuries before corks were thought of, and 
these again were employed for generations before a 
convenient method was hit upon for their extraction. 
The exhilarating contents could then only be tasted 
by what is now technically called “ beheading the 


& 


bottle.’’ More expert practitioners had many oppor- 
tunities of showing their skill in removiug the impe- 
diment by a dexterous twist of the fingers; or if that 
were impracticable, teeth were called in as their natu- 





ral auxiliaries: here, however, in many cases it was 
doubtful, whether the cork would follow the téeth, or 
the teeth remain in the cork ; and if an obstinate rem- 
nant would remain, a nail was a ready means of dis- 





lodging the stubborn plug, practical by practical,— 
when at any time, through an impatience of the nib- 
ble labor, or a despair of accomplishing a clean extrac- 
tion at all, it was resolved at once to send the obsta- 
cle the wrong way; this was then, indeed, an invalua- 
ble instrument. A pair of skewers, or forks, inserted 





““witchwise,’’ would sometimes accomplish those diffi- 
cult cases which had baffled the exertions of the na- 
turalists. Twisting the lower extremity of the bare 





bodkin, into a spiral form, and adding a handle to it. 


was the thought of a master genius; and in this 
shape mankind for years were contented to avail 


themselves of its services—and even at the present 
hour, some barbarous, uncouth countries may be 
named, where it is the extractor in most general use. 
It was reserved for Miss O’Rourke, the friend of 
Kosciusko, and the authoress of the Rhapsody, which 
afterwards rang so often throughout England to the 
favorite tune of the Pole, to confer a superlative fa- 
vor on bottle suckers, by adding a button at the top 


= 


= 


of the screw-worm. This masterpiece of the invent- 
ress was destineed to be eclipsed, and may yet be su- 
serseded by the king’s serew, which can receive no 





addition to its convenience, except it be some littte 
steam appendage to make it self-acting ! 

These are trifling additions to a simple instrument, 
yet they produced a great revolution in its use and 
value. Equally simple improvements have produced 
still more wonderful effects in machines of more 
elaborate construction—and above all other mechan- 
isms which can be named, on the sTEAM ENGINE. 





ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 


FROM A LECTURE ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


The second lesson of evil to which the child is sub- 
jected is Fraud, With all its perceptions fresh and 
wakeful, it early learns that human speech and action 
have two uses—the first, indeed, to express or convey 
ideas and emotions ; but the second, hardly less com- 
mon, to conceal them. Of what a perpetual comedy 
ie not the little déhizen of the cradle too often the 
quiet but by no means unobservant spectator! The 
loud and angry altercation hushed into blandness on 
the appearance of a stranger ; the vinegar aspect ex- 
changed for one of ‘wreathed smiles;’ or perchance 
the slander just playing on the lip in his absence now 
turned to flattery and compliment in his presence! 
But not alone of these grosser forms of Fraud does 
the young observer, puzzled rather than amused, im- 





bibe the spirit. The yawn of indifference chased by 
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the smile of courtesy; the spruced appearance of'robe 
or room; the hollow show of wealth and luxury with 
which Pride and Poverty, ill-assorted yet frequently 
inseperable pair, contrive to reconcile the semblance 
of their fortune to the reality of their desires—these, 
and a thousand like incidents, are constantly teach- 
ing the infant mind that the world on which it is en- 
tering is not single but double—a world of things and 
a world of shows; and that the latter holds the higher 
place in the estimation and effort of the multitude. 

The corrupting, fatal effect of this bitter fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge can hardly be over-estimated. 
Half the energies and means, with far more of the 
true nobility of man, are wasted in striving to appear 
what he is not, but what he would wish to be believ- 
ed. Itis this which makes whatever is painful of 
the difference between the prince and the peasant, 
the rich man and his dependant. The latter sits un- 
easily in the presence of the former, because he is 
not satisfied with what he is, but would fain be some- 
thing else. Let the frank, bold ranger of the forest 
come into that same presence, and, if at peace with 
himself, he feels no inferiority, dreads no sneer. 
Precisely because he does not wish to barter himself 
for something else, he is not afraid of being taken for 
less than he is worth. 

Vain will be the effort, fruitless the toil, of the pas- 
tor, the pedagogue, the philosopher, to teach the 
Young the value and beauty of Truth so long as the 
lessons of the cradle and the fireside shall be in prac- 
tical condradiction thereto. The pupil receives all 
monitions with a sedate attention, a demure propriety 
of manner, most edifying to behold. But in his heart 
he is comparing and classing every precept with thos» 
pithy maxims of moral science wherewith his infancy 
was refreshed, wherein he was daily instructed not 
to lie by those whose life was a perpetual falsehood, 
and to refrain from stealing by those who were con- 
stantly lying in wait to entrap the good opinions of 
their neighbors without possessing the qualities on 
which those good opinions should be based. The apt 
youth at once jumps to the conclusion that all these 
fine words are a part of the same system—a corner 
of the great mask of decorum and propriety behind 
which the world hides that portion of its selfishness 
and sensuality which could not be openly displayed 
without creating universal anarchy. Thus tutored, 
he, too, steps behind the mask, and becomes deco- 
rous, and has mouthfulls of moral saws at his ton- 
gue’s end, and takes care not to blazon his vices use- 
lessly, and not to expend any portion of his character 
when the gratification he seeks can be secured with- 
out, or at any rate without securing the full value of 
it. And thus he walks daintily through life, and fair- 
seeming, soft-spoken, reputable man, and in the 
world’s facetious dictionary is classed ‘ respectable ;’ 
and if at last some great temptation impels him to 
some great villainy, the town rolls up its eyes in pre- 
tended astonishment that so respectable a man has 
turned out a forger, a libertine, a defaulter, though 
it has seen him educated for a knave, and at heart 
known him for one all along! 

The third fatal vice of our system of Practical Edu- 
cation is the low estimate which we palpably put 
upon Labor. On this subject the world is not so spe- 
cious and hypocritical as upon others, but wears its 
fault jauntily and with an air. In the Divine order, 
Labor is not merely a universal duty, but a universal 
necessity. Whoso will not work shall not eat, is the 
immutably law, and he who strives to avade it but 
vainly lacerates himself on the sharp thorns which 
every where hedge in the narrow path of Right. 
Take what you need at the bounteous table of Nature, 
says the decree, but pay its price. Fruitless the ef- 
fort, preposterous the desire, to obtain by trick what 
can only come by equivalent. The fisherman is 
caught in his net— the engineer hoisted by his own 
petard.’ The schemer reaches forth his eager hand to 





the fruit that looked so tempting on the bough, and 
grasps, not that which he coveted, but apples of 
Sodom—fair without, but within bitterness and ashes. 
What was coveted as luxury, unduly acquired, has 
become disease, satiety and death. All History, all 
Tragedy, all Romance, is full of this; yet the blind 
world goes on scheming to circumvent God, and enjoy 
the pleasure without fulfilling the condition, as though 
all that the wise has observed and the good have writ- 
ten for its admonition were but a shallow fable, in- 
vented by the cunning of those who have to secure 
themselves against the covetous assaults of those who 
have not. In fact, all vice, all transgression, roots 
itself in this fundamental error, that the laws of the 
Universe which have vindicated themselves from 
eternity may in this particular instance be evaded— 
that the good which is coveted may be separated from 
the condition which underlies it—that the magnet will 
for once have a positive pole and no negative—that 
there shall be summer without winter—day without 


1825......++42, 394, 812........44, 217, 525 
1826.......+32, 212, 356, .......28, 980, 019 
1827,,.....+33, 056, 374........32,870, 465 
1828,.......35, 591, 484........27,020, 209 
1829,.....+.27, 582, 082........ 28, 071, 082 
1830........26,804, 984........31, 674,881 
1831.....++-47, 956, 717... ++++39, 901,379 
1832. .......42, 406, 924........37, 268, 556 
1833, ,...++-43, 085, 865......+.39, 731,412 
1834.......-52, 679, 298........50, 664, 776 
1835... «+65, 949, 307....++..59, 934,870 
RSS 86, 022,915........64, 341, 712 
1837... ++++52, 289, 557.0000... 61, 117,791 

++ 00049, 051, 181... +.+.58, 843, 392 
1839.....+++71, 600, 351........ 68, 169, 082 
1840. ....+++39, 130, 921....++++70, 420,846 





$883, 435, 813 


$855, 363, 813 
855, 363, 813 





98. 072. 000 § Excess of imports in 

$28, ead | 20 years. 
These figures show, says the Journal of Commerce, 
| from which the table is taken, the value of imports at 





night—sun without shade. To detach the sensual | the places whence imported, and the value of exports 
good from the moral good—the enjoyment from the | at the places whence exported. The difference be- 
use—the transient from the everlasting—has been the | tween the home value of our exports, and their value 
struggle of perverted Humanity through sixty centu-| when conveyed to foreign countries, must be equal to 


ries of wretchedness. 


Monstrous delusion! idle | the freight, insurance, and profits; which is probably, 


dreamings of a disordered intellect. The stone rolled | on an average, not less than 15 per cent. That is, in 
with subtlest intent to the summit of the precipice | paying for goods to be imported into the United States, 


rebounds instantly and vehemently to the bottom, 
overthrowing the contriver in its headlong career. If 


| they will go 15 per cent beyond their home valuation. 
| This 15 per cent on $855,363,813 (the amount of ex- 


the primary requirement may be evaded, the penalty | ports in 20 years) is $128,304,572; exceeding the 
| amount of imports during the same period, by more 


is swift, unrelenting, inevitable. 


Now this first great lesson of Moral Truth, which | than one hundred million dollars. 


This, be itremem- 


all clearsighted experience must teach, is one which | bered is the excess of our exports to the British do- 
is but blindly, imperfectly taught at all, but which is minions, during the last 20 years of which the returns 
utterly set at naught in our popular inculcations with have been published, over our imports from the same 
regard to Labor. What child of Afiluence or even of | countries: reckoning the value of both at the places 
Want is duly taught that if he would truly enjoy he | whence the imports were taken. Here is fact against 


must so live as to increase the means of enjoyment— 
if he would eat he must work. Love for love; truth 
for truth; service for service; this is the coin he 
must pay; for none other will be accepted. If he 
seek to procure these by force or subtlety, he obtains 
not what he desires, but only the counterfeit, which 
only his own correspondent corruption blinds him 
from perceiving to be as different from the thing 
sought as light from darkness. Let us not wait, then, 
for the world to teach this great truth through that 
rugged experience which is but another term for suf- 
fering. The child which is practically taught in the 
little world of Home that Labor is a burden and well 
nigh a disgrace—that Service is rightfully of con- 
straint and not of affection—that the great end of Life 
is not noble to Do, but skilfully to avoid Doing—that 
the service which requires humbler faculties and a 
ruder culture than some daintier avocations is there- 
fore less honorable and meritorious—that the duties 
and obligations of the servant and the served are not 
mutual and kindly—that child has received already a 
moral perversity which not thousands of sonorous 
homilies—not years of scowling Pride, and gnawing 
Disappointment, and the drear vacuity of unloved 
existence, shall thoreughly efface from his being. 





UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





I think the following table will show more briefly 
and conclusively than any other mode, the true state 
of that question, about which so many words are use- 
lessly expended. It is compiled from documents in 
the office of the treasury department, the most accu- 
rate source 2 Neagsegprs which we have. It exhi- 
bits the imports and exports to and from Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies: 


Year. Im Ezports. 


ports. 
1821...... $29, 277, 938..... + $26, 522, 572 
1822... ++++39, 537, 829... ++-+30, 041, 337 
1823........34, 072, 578......+.27, 571, 060 


| 


theory, official returns against conjecture, 

I have heard your course censured, of publishing 
articles upon this subject, as foreign to the purposes 
of your paper. But I find, on turning to your pros- 
pectus, that it is made one of the proposed features 
of the Mechanic to discuss matters of political econo. 
my. This cannot be done fairly by giving one sideof 
the question, and I am gratified to find that you have 
given both parties fair play. Let your correspond- 
ents observe brevity and candor, and the discussion 
cannot fail of proving useful and interesting to the 
searcher after truth. X. 





SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 





BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES. 


The first are written orders or requests, and the 
other written promises, by one person to another, for 
the payment of money absolutely, and at all events. 

Form. 

Albany, Feb’y 15, 1838. 
$100. saver 
Thirty days after date please pay to A B or 
order one hundred dollars, and place the same to the 
account of CD. 

To Mr. EF. 

C D is called the drawer, A B the payee, or person 
in whose favor it is drawn, and E F the drawee, or 
person drawn upon, who in case he accepts is called 
the acceptor. 


This may be thus explained: E F, the drawee, in 
New- York, is indebted to C D the drawer, in Albany. 
But C D is also indebted to A B, residing in New- 
York. By this single operation, therefore, two debts 
are discharged at once, viz: that of the drawee to the 
drawer, and of the drawer to the payee. This man- 
ner of transmitting funds is perfectly safe, because 
the order or indorsement of the payee on the back 38 
essential to render it available in the hands of the 
holder. 

Bills of exchange, as a means of transferring funds 
from one country to another, were of early introdue- 
tion, and have been in almost uninterrupted use. 





1824,...++++32, 732, 340..+.++-28, 027,845 


They were particularly serviceable to the Jews in the 
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persecutions they suffered in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

They are, however, made to answer another pur- 
pose still more valuable, according to present modes 
of conducting mercantile operations. 

They answer the purpose of money in circulation, 
and by means of the credit attached to them, are re- 
ceived in payment of debts, and in the purchase of 
commodities. 

In accomplishing the last mentioned purpose, we 
find other parties than those already mentioned. 

A B, or the payee, for the purpose of paying a debt 
of his own, or of purchasing goods, indorses the bill 
by writing his name on the back of it, and thus be- 
comes the indorser. 

The person who receives it may be called the in- 
dorsee, or the holder. 

A promissory note is in the following form: 

Albany, Feb’y 16, 1838. 

Thirty days after date I promise to pay A B or or- 
der, one hundred dollars, at the Mechanics’ and Far- | 
mers’ Bank in the city of Albany, for value received. 

$100. CD. 

C D is called the maker, A B the payee, and when 
he negociates it by indorsing, the indorser, and the 
person who receives it is the indorsee or holder. 

The universality and almost infinite variety of ways 
in which these instruments are made use of in the 
eonduct of mercantile transactions, and in all the 
modes of business, renders a general knowledge of 
the laws that govern them essential to be known. 


They are among the great means that substitute 
credit for capital in the transaction of business. 

The bill of exchange and promissory note are alike | 
in that which renders them negotiable, and in the lia. | 
bility of indorsers. In the first the acceptor, in the | 
lust the maker are regarded as the principal debtors, | 
and as those ultimately liable to all other parties on | 
the instrument. ny other party can recover against | 
them, but they can recover against no other party. 

The drawer of a bill is analogous to the endorser of | 
a note, and undertakes to pay only in default of non- | 
acceptance and non-payment by the drawer, or after 
acceptance, the acceptor. 


Bills and notes may be made negotiable or rot, at 
the pleasure of the original parties. If not negotia- 
ble, they vest no right of recovery in any one not an 
original party tothem. To render them negotiable, 
they must be made payable to order or to bearer. 

The first are transferrable by indorsement, the se- 
cond by delivery only. 

Indorsements are either in full, or in blank. In the 
first, the contents of the bill or note are directed to be 
paid to a certain person, his order or bearer, as “Pay 
to A. B. or order.” This is a convenient mode of 
transferring funds safely through a number of differ- 
ent hands. 


In the second, there is merely the name of the in- 
dorser. No special form of words is necessary to 
constitute a valid bill of exchange, or note. They 
must be for the payment of money absolutely, and not 
out of a particular fund. They must rest on the ge- 
neral credit of the partiesto it. Their payment must 
be dependant upon no event that will not certainly 
take place. 

The words ‘‘value received,” are usually inserted, 
but they are unnecessary. They are implied. 


As between the original parties to a bill or note the 
consideration can always be inquired into. An inno- 
cent holder, who receives a bill or note in the ordina- 
ry course of trade, for a valuable consideration, before 
it falls due, and without notice of any defence or cir- 
cumstances sufficient to set him on inquiry, can reco- 
ver the amount inall cases except where the note was 
Siven for a gaming or usurious consideration. 





A holder receiving a bill of exchange or promissory 
note under the following circumstances, takes it sub- 
ject to all the equities and legal defences that exist as 
between the original parties to it: 1. If he takes it 
after it is due; 2. In payment of a debt due him—10 

en. 85; 3. Without paying for it any consideration; 
4. With notice of the equities or legal defences; 5. 
Under such circumstances as would naturally excite 
Suspicion, and induce any reasonable man to inquire 
fully into such equities or legal defences—5 Wen. 566. 


A bill or note valid in its inception, is valid ever 
after. Such a bill or note may be transferred by any 
payee or indorsee, who could have recovered against 
by sg or maker thereof for any sum less than 

ue according to its terms, without having inter- 
posed the defence of usury. 4 ; 





| but if not, draws interest only from the time it falls 


| of any one who on the strength of it has received the 


The holder, in such case, is entitled to recover of 
the acceptor or maker the full amount due, but of the 


payee or indorsee from whom he received it, the sum learn, is to be covered with granite. 


only which he gave for it. 


GRANITE ROOFING. 


The roof of the new Custom House, in Boston, we 
The blocks are 
hewn in the form of tile, about 2 feet, 6 by 3 feet., 


The bill or note takes effect from its delivery, and | (we do not recollect the precise size,) and over-lap 


when it is payable after date and no date is express- | each other. 


There are some buildings at the South 


ed, the computation must be from the day of deliver- | which are covered with marble tile, but this will be 


ing it. 


| the first time our granite is used for the purpose. 


An administrator, as such, cannot execute a valid ; The tile cost nearly twenty-four dollars each! 


note on behalf of the estate he represents—8 J. R. 120 

A note made or indorsed for the accommodation of 
any person only becomes valid against such accomo- 
dation maker or indorser when put into circulation. 
After such bil] or note has once been put into circula- 
tion, it is governed by the same rules and principles 
that govern any other. 

A bill or note payable on demand, neither draws 
interest nor becomes due until demanded. 

The bringing of an action is a sufficient demand. 

A bill or note may be expressed to be on interest, 


due. 

The first object of the payee of a bill of exchange, 
or person in whose favor it is drawn, is to procure 
the acceptance of the drawee, who if he accepts, be- 
comes the acceptor. 

For this purpose, it must be presented to him with- 
in a reasonable time if payable at sight, or within 
some definite time after sight. 

The mode of acceptance in the state of New-York 
is required to be in writing, signed by himself or his 
agent.—1 R. S. 768, § 6. 

No acceptance writing on any paper other than the 
bill, is valid against the acceptor, except in favor of a 
person to whom such acceptance shall have been 
shown, and who, on the faith of it, shall have received 
the bill for a valuable consideration.—1 R. S, 768, § 7. 

An unconditional promise in writing to accept a bill 
before it is drawn, is a sufficient acceptance in favor 


bill for a valuable consideration.—1 R. S. 768, § 8. 


If the drawee destroy the bill, or refuse to return it, 
he shall be deemed to have accepted it.—1 R. S. 769, 


§ 11. 
(To be concluded.) 


INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





ANEW LOOM FOR FIGURED FABRICS. 
A correspondent informs us that he has witnessed 


NEW SYSTEM OF PAVING. 


It is said that a new system of paving has been in- 
vented in France by M. Palonceau, and will soon be 
tried in Paris. It consists of a kind of artificial stone 
formed of clay, sand, cement, and pulverized char- 
coal. This mixture is baked, and forms an exceeding- 
ly hard substance, with a rough surface; and the 
stones are so formed as not only to be placed in sym- 
— order but also to give a hold to the feet of 

orses. 





STATISTICS OF JAILS. 


Whole number of jails in the state of Massachusetts 
19, number of persons committed during the year en- 
ding Nov. Ist, 3,096; of whom 1,780 were in Boston 
alone. Number of males committed 1,921; number 
of females 429 ; whole number of whites 2,169 ; num- 
ber of colored 181. Committed for assult 198; for 
burglary 12; for forgery 14; for homicide 6; for in- 
temperance 344: for larceny 343 ; for xeeping bro- 
thels 25 ; for perjury 4; for passing counterfeit money 
4; for rape 6; for vagrancy 23. All other crimes 1,- 
273; number who could read or write 522; number 
who were intemperate 372; natives of this State 351; 
of other states 196; foreigners 130 ; married or had 
been 296 ; number confined for debt 792 ; confined for 
insanity 7; average cost of board per week for each 
person $1,95 ; total amount of expenses for jails, offi- 
cers, &c., $14,311 04; number of persons in confine- 
mentin Middlesex county Nov. Ist, 23 ; of whom 14 
are in Lowell, 5 in Cambridge, and 4 in Concord. — 
Lowell Jour. 





IMPORT OF LUXURIES. 





The following is a statement of the Juxuries impor- 
ted from foreign countries, with the amount of the 
same articles exported from the United States for the 
year ending Sept, 30, 1841. The balance may be con- 
sidered as the value of these luxuries consumed to 
the U. 8. in one year: 





the operation of a beautiful model of a loom for wea- 


ving figured fabrics, recently deposited in the Patent | 


Office by its ingenous inventor, Mr. C. Grrroy, The 
machine posesses many novelties, one of the most im- 
portant of which is entirely dispensing with cams and 
headles in weaving every description of cloth, The 
contrivance which the inventor calls woft-pullers, 
seems really instinct with life, drawing every thread 
of the woft tight, after the shuttle has been thrown, 
and laying it up to the face of the cloth. The combi- 
nation of these, with the regular and admirable ar. 
rangement for raising the jacquard, enable him to ope- 
rate the loom as rapidly as the ordinary loom for wea- 
ving plain cloth. The motion for regulating the ten- 
sion on the warp-roller, and that for stopping the loom 
when the woft-thread breaks, which acts with surpri- 
sing certainty, render this machine one of the most 
perfect ever offered to the public notice. Mr. Gilroy 
has also deposited some beautiful specimens of silk 
goods woven in France onhisloom. We are informed 
that Mr. J. Wilbur, one of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Masters, Markoe &c., of New York, is now 
the proprietor of this useful invention. 


GREAT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE POWER. 


On Friday, February 11th, a six wheeled engine 
built by Baldwin, weighing 13 tons, drew over the 
Reading Railroad, from Reading to the Columbia 
Railroad Bridge, 54 miles, a train of 117 loaded bur- 
den cars, weighing in all 590 tons of 2240lbs. in 5 
hours and 22 minutes, or at the rate of over 10 miles 
per hour. The freight amounted to 275 tons, which 
with the weight of the cars, 245 tons, made the gross 
weight, not including engine or tender, 590 tons. To- 
tal quantity of wood consumed, 26-10 loads; of water 
evaporated, 3,110 gallons. Whole length of train, 
1402feet. The above train is unprecedented in length 


and weight hauled by any one engine, in Europe or 
America; exceeding by 108 tons, the great perform- 
ance of the “Hichens and Harrison” engine, by the 
same builder, on the same road, in February last. 








Imported. E ed. 
Teas $5,417,859 $1 ,014 
Coffee, 8,546,222 930,398 
Cocoa, 161,389 146,901 
Fruits, 1,404,889 72,121 
Spices, 558,930 366,015 
Wines, 2,200,167 171,604 
Spirits, 1,502,564 134,392 
Ale and Porter, 135,485 2,070 
Cheese, 23,229 5,840 
Butter, 3,763 
Cigars, 850,434 67,346 
Silks, 10,982,101 986,098 
Lace, 468,425 18,144 
Jewelry and precious stones, 201, 500 16,326 
Total imported, $33,075,155 $4,258,218 
“ Exported, 4,258,218 
Home Consumption, $28,816,937 


To pay for the luxuries, requires the following 
amount of articles exported during the same year. 


| Specie, Bullion, foreign gold and silver, 181,941 
Gold and Silver Coin of the U. 8S. 2,235 
Fish, Oil, Whalebone and Candles, 3,698,370 
Beef, Tallow and Hides 623,373 
Pork, Bscon, Lard and live Hogs, 1 894,89 
Butter and Cheese, 10,749 
Horses, Mules and sheep, 277,018 
Wheat and Flour, 11,777,098 
erage rae and wy we "Stan 

e Meal, Rye, Oats and other grain, 
Biscuit, or Ship Bread, 428,988 
Potatoes and Apples, 99,655 
Flaxseed, 120,000 
Hops, 11,235 
Pot and Pearl Ashes, 523,198 





Total, 92 
It = seen on wap - a part 
impor uxuries all of the ucts of our Spherion 
which we are enabled to export, all of ine exper 


our Northern farmers, including Pot and 





and our eight millions of dollars in specie and bullion. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 
No. IV. 





RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 


Inventor of the spinning jenny, was at first a poor 
barber. Being the youngest of thirteen children, the 
amount of education which his father could give him 
was extremely scanty. About the year 1760 he 
quitted business as a barber, and became a dealer in 
hair. This article he collected by travelling up and 
down the country, and when he had dressed it, sold 
it in a prepared state to wig-makers. His success in 
this business was increased by means of a secret pro- 
cess which he possessed, for dyeing hair, and which 
is said to have been a discovery of his own. 

His first effort in mechanics, like that of thousands 
of others, was an attempt to discover the perpetual 
motion. A watchmaker by the name of Kay, observ- 
ing that he had mechanical genius, advised him to 
persevere, and induced him to employ his talents on 
machinery for spinning wool. He was now upwards 
of thirty years of age. At this time, the cloths of 
English manufacture were called calicoes, from Cali- 
cut, the place of their production, and were in imita- 
tion of Indian goods, formed of a mixture of linen 
and cotton; it being found impossible by any means 
then known, to spin the fibres of cotton into a thread 
sufficiently strong to be used as warp. The cotton 
for the weft was at this time delivered in the raw 
state by the master manufacturers, together with the 
linen yarn, to the cottagers living in the little villages 
of the district, who both carded and spun the cotton 
wool and wove the cloth. The demand for these 
cloths became so great, that although there were 
50,000 spindles constantly at work in Lancashire 
alone, each occupying an individual spinner, they 
were found quite insufficient to supply the quantity of 
thread required. It is said to have been no uncom- 
mon thing for a weaver to walk three or four miles 
in a morning, and call on five or six spinners before 
he could collect weft to serve him for the remainder 
of the day. In this state of the art, the progress of 
the cotton manufacture must have been stopped, or 
at best would have been extremely slow. 

From the year 1767, at which time he was thirty- 
five years of age, and extremely poor, he gave him- 
self up completely to the subject of inventions for 
spinning cotton. It was with great difficulty that he 
found patronage to enable him to carry through his 
schemes. Arkwright and Kay joined their ingenuity 
together in the contrivance, and applied for assist- 
ance toa Mr. Atherten of Liverpool. Here the po- 
verty of Arkwright’s appearance was so much against 
him, that Atherton was determined to have nothing 
to do with the adventure. 

Can we have a more exciting example, then, of 
what a resolute heart may do in apparently the most 
hopeless circumstances, of what ingenuity and per- 
severance together may overcome in the pursuit of 
what they are determined to attain? And this is the 
grand lesson which the history of Arkwright is fitted 
to teach us—to give ourselves wholly to one object, 
and never to despair of reaching it. 

Fearing the violence of the weavers, who had 
shown their hostility to another inventor by the name 
of Hargreaves, he left Lancashire and went to Not- 
tingham. Here he made arrangements with Messrs, 
Wrights, bankers, for a supply of money ; but these 
gentlemen, after a short time, declined to continue 
thoir advances, and introduced him to Mr. Need, a 

stocking manufacturer, as a gentleman likely to en- 
ter into his plans. Mr. Need was at that time in 
partnership with Strutt, the ingenious improver and 
petentee of the stocking frame. This gentleman saw 
at once and acknowledged the great merit of the in- 
vention, but pointed out various deficiencies which 
the inventor, for want of skill, had been unable, with 





all his powers of contrivance, to supply. These de- 
fects were easily remedied, and in the year 1769 Ark- 
wright obtained his first patent, and formed a part- 
nership with Messrs. Need and Strutt. But for a 
long time the speculation was a hazardous und un- 
profitable one. He says himself that it did not begin 
to pay till it had been persevered in for five years, 
and had swallowed up a capital of more than fifty 
thousand dollars. We cannot doubt that it required 
all his dexterity and firmness to induce his partners 
to persevere with the experiment under this large ex- 
penditure and protracted disappointment. But it 
was the character of the man to devote his whole 
heart and faculties to whatever he engaged in. Even 
to the close of his life, the management of his differ- 
ent factories was his sole occupation and even amuse- 
ment. Although he had been afflicted from early life 
with severe asthma, he took scarcely any recreation, 
employing all his time either in superintending the 
daily concerns of these establishments—whizh were 
regulated upon a plan that itself indicated in its con- 
triver no little ingenuity and reach of mind ; or in 
adding such improvements to his machinery from 
time to time, as his experience and observation sug- 
gested. 

His patent was renewed in 1775; but in 1781 it 
was contested, and in 1785 a combination of the spin- 
ners who had infringed upon his patent was so strong 
and determined, that it was set aside by the king’s 
bench. 

The first mill erected for spinning cotton by this 
method was at Nottingham, and was worked by 
horse power; but in 1771 another mill was built at 
Cromford, to which motion was given by water; 
from which circumstance the machine was called the 
water frame, and the thread received the name of 
water twist. 

Previous to this time, no establishment of a similar 
nature had existed, none at least to which the same 
system of management was applicable ; and it strong- 
ly marks the judgment and mental powers of Ark- 
wright, that although the details of manufacturing or 
commercial business were altogether new to him, he 
at once introduced a system of arrangement into his 
works, which has since been universally adopted by 
others, and which, in all its main features, has re- 
mained unaltered to the present time. 

The opposition which was made to his patent was 
not the only difficulty he had to encounter from rival 
manufacturers. Although the yarn he made was so 
far superior to that produced by the old method of 
spinning that it could be used as warp, they combin- 
ed to discountenance its use. A very considerable 
stock lay upon his hands in consequence, and he and 
his partners were driven to undertake the conversion 
of this yarn into manufactured goods. They first 
used it with perfect success in making stockings, and 
soon after established the manufacture of calicoes. 
But here a new difficulty awaited them in the shape 
of a heavy excise, on account of their being similar 
to those imported, An application to parliament was 
successful in the removal of half the duty, and a large 
accumulation of cloths was disposed of. 

The tide of prosperity now set in upon him, and 
for several years the market prices were fixed by him 
to which the other spinners were obliged to conform. 
His establishments were greatly extended, new ones 
were formed, and in many cases Arkwright took a 
share with other persons in the erection and working 
of cotton mills, by which he became one of the rich- 
est manufacturers in the kingdom. He died in 1792) 
of a complication of disorders, in the sixtieth year of 
his age, leaving a fortune estimated at upwards of 
two millions of dollars. Thus it was, that from a 
poor barber he raised himself to what he eventually 
became, not merely to great fortune and the honor of 
knighthood, but to be the founder of a new branch 
of national industry, destined in a wonderfully short 





space of time, to assume the very first place among 
the manufactures of his country. Considering the 
difficulties in which he was placed by the deficiency 
of his early education, and the unfavorable tendency 
of his early employment, Arkwright must be ackow- 
ledged to have been a very extraordinary man. Even 
without claiming for him the honor of having been 
an original inventor—an honor which upon the best 
consideration, we can give to the conflicting evidence 
brought forward, we are still inclined to award him— 
we may certainly ascribe to him the possession of a 
clear and comprehensive mind, as well as the most 
unerring judgment. His plans were all laid with 
skill and pursued with energy; he displayed the most 
unwearied perseverance in pursuit of his object un- 
der difficulties which would have borne down most 
men; and he forms one among the bright instances 
afforded by the annals of the world, that talent, when 
thus allied with patient energy and persevering in- 
dustry, will not fail to ensure ultimate success to its 
possessor. 


JOHN FRANCIS MARMONTEL, 

The celebrated French writer, was born of parents 
who belonged to the humblest ranks of the people, 
and was indebted for the elements of education to the 
charity of a priest. He rose by talent and industry 
to a high rank among the literary men of which his 
time was prolific; and in 1783, on the death of D’- 
Alembert, was chosen secretary of the French Acade- 
my. He wrote his own memoirs, an amusing work, 
and died 1799, aged 77. He holdsa high place among 
modern French authors. 


LAZARUS HOCHE, 

The celebrated French general, who distinguished 
himself in the wars of the revolution, was originally 
a stable boy. While in that situation, and after hav. 
ing enlisted in the army, which he did at the age of 
sixteen, he used to work at any employment he could 
find during the day, to get money to buy books, which 
he would often spend the greater part of the night in 
reading. He was not yet twenty-four when he re. 
ceived the command of the army of the Moselle. His 
victories were almost miraculous. Wherever he 
turned his arms, they were successful. The books he 
read were doubtless on the science of war or the deeds 
of heroes, which inspired his valor and made him 
another Cesar. 

JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL, 
One of the most distinguished names in Dutch poetry, 
and the author of works which fill nine quarto vo- 
lumes, commenced the study of Latin in his twenty- 
sixth year, and Greek not till some years afterwards. 
Like many of the other literary men, he commenced 
life as a commercial man, and originally kept a ho- 
sier’s shop in Amsterdam; but he gave up the ma- 
nagement of the business to his wife, when he com- 
menced his career as an author. Nature had endow- 
ed him with extraordinary talents, to which he added 
a small stock of acquirements to supply the deficien- 
cies of his early education. He devoted himself en- 
tirely to the cultivation of poetry, and died in extreme 
old age, in 1679, after having occupied, during a great 
part of his life, the very highest place in the litera- 
ture of his country. He has been called the Dutch 
Shakspeare. 





MAXIMS. 





A mechanic who is intelligent, temperate, industri- 
ous and honest, it matters not of what trade, may se- 
cure the respect and confidence of the community and 
a competency to himself. He may have the means 
of happiness for his own family and the power of 
communicating happiness to others.—Bangor Courter. 


A young man who spends his leisure time in novel 
reading, may think he is improving tume in studying, 
but he will find at length that such studies will make 
him a lean and barren scholar. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1842. 





HARD TIMES. 





‘J like the paper and its objects, and it is im- 
portant and almost necessary to mechanics and 
manufactures, and ought to be supported,’’ is the 
almost universal admission of those to whom this 
paper is presented; but it is too often followed by 
“those other words,”’ the times are so hard, and I 


should exercise their influence in promoting truth, 
for every man, however humble, does exercise 
some influence, aad, however small it may be, he 


| is bound to use it for the accomplishment of good 


ends. ‘‘ The finest hair casts a shadow,” and the 


| most humble man in the whole world has it in his 
| power to benefit society, of which he is a member, 


by its proper exercise. Associate action, or the 


|combination of individual influences, therefore, 


forms the most powerful mode of action in the mo- 
ral world. No influence is so great—witness the 
almost incredible change it has achieved in that 


“most glorious example, the temperance reforma- 
tion. Not only our own land, but the whole world 
has felt its power; every quarter of the globe gives 


‘token of its mighty potency. In factg no great 
| change was ever effected except by this means; 
| the American revolution was the result of a solemn 
compact, when men pledged “ their lives, their 


am taking so many papers that I cannot afford to | fortunes, and their sacred honor.’’ It led, in olden 


take it! This answer comes from persons who 
yearly suffer the loss of hundreds of dollars from 
the very evils which it is the object of this paper 
tocombat; and who are willing that we should 
fight the battle for them while they sit idly looking 
on, ready to denounce our efforts when they are 
unsuccessful, or hiss at the least foible. Besides 
these, there are professed friends in different quar- 
ters, who instead of putting their shoulders to the 
wheel, are throwing obstacles in the way, and 
pointing at the inefficiency of our single handed 
exertions. We shall ‘‘have at them” by and by; 
our business at present is with those who are un- 
willing to contribute their mite to the good work, 
while they expect a great deal will be done for 
them. A case in point: one of our agenis lately 
called on a mechanic in a neighboring city, to 
solicit his subscription. After examining it, he 
commended its opposition to the state prison sys- 
tem, saying, to use his own words, that the prisons 


had directly injuired his business hundreds of dol- 


lars yearly, that they were an unjust and odious 
oppression, and that all mechanics ought to unite 
in putting them down; that in his opinion a paper 
of this sort was better calculated to effect that ob- 
ject than any thing else; and that if we had had 
the paper ten years ago, we should have been re- 
lieved from the prison competition long since; he 
was glad that we had the spirit to start the paper, 
and hoped we would exert ourselves in opposition 
to the state prison system particularly——but he 
was taking five or six papers now and could hardly 
afford to take this! He couldn’t afford a shilling 
amonth to the support of this paper because he 
was taking five or six others, not one of which 
would say a word against the oppression he com- 
plains of, even if it should ruin him entirely! 





MECHANIC ASSOCIATIONS. 





In a former number of this paper we adverted 
to the powerful influence of associate effort in ef- 
fecting changes either in the social or civil world, 
and recommended such action in reforming abuses 
or promoting useful ends of benevolence or im- 
provement. In all these it is alike efficacious. 
Does any great evil threaten society, combined 
effort will avert it; does any wrong exist, associate 
action will root it out; do we wish to promote in- 
telligence and enlighten our fellows, our united 
energies are potent for good. 

Individuals, singly, may accomplish much, and 


| time, the mailed warriors of aroused and excited 
| Christendom to brave the fiery sun of Palestine, 
/and nerved their arms under the walls of the holy 
city. Nor is it less potent in its more peaceful 
| demonstrations, in its quiet and almost impercep- 
‘tible effects. Our own happy land furnishes ten 
thousand examples in local associations, and the 
influence of, in too many instances, the few who 
unite ‘‘ as touching one thing,” for the good, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of their fellows and commu- 
nity at large. 

Secret associations have been condemned, and 
not without reason; for frankness and openness 
should characterise our actions as men, or as con- 
nected with society at large. Besides, secret as- 
sociations controvert the very first principle on 
which associations should be based, viz: that of 
| influence ; the exercise o1 that strange yet scarce- 
ly perceptible power which, for wise ends, our 
| great Creator has given to every man. 

Of the many associations that have sprung up in 
the last half century, those for intellectual culture 
have been the most numerous. Others, fully as 
meritorious, have benevolent objects solely in 
view—the relief of the distressed and unfortunate. 
Others there are, and of the class most desirable, 
that combine both these objects and are establish- 
ed on the broadest principle of equality and bene- 
volence. These are the more desirable, because 

these ends can be attained at the same time, and 
| any single association be thus rendered doubly 
useful. 

That they are of comparative modern date, is 
true; but this only shows the progression of the 
age, and furnishes a cause for much congratula- 
tion, inasmuch as we find that they have generally 
been adopted by the mechanics in their recently 
formed associations. The constitutions of many 
of these societies are founded on this principle, 
and have for their object the intellectual improve- 
ment of the mechanic, as well as the benevolent 
end of relief to the needy and unfortunate. Let 
associations be formed on this principle, and they 
will attain a usefulness inferior to no other mode 
of accomplishing good, an independent and well 
directed press excepted, beside the advantage of 
administering aid in the cottage of the poor and 
broken hearted, where no other hand can come, 
and where prayer from the lips of the poor will 
sanctify the means in the high court of heaven. 

The Mechanics’ Benefit Society, and the 4p- 











prentices’ Library, of this city, will next week 


serve to continue this subject, and from them we 
shall endeavor to show the good effects of these 
societies singly, and also of one we yet hope will 
be established here, combining the principles of 
both. 





STATE PRISONS. 





A report has recently been presented to the le- 
gislature by the committee on state prisons, which 
again urges upon that body the necessity of some 
alteration in the present system. With it are pre- 
sented a mass of facts altogether too voluminous 
for publication, at length, in our paper. We will, 
however, in our next present an abstract, not only 
ef the report, but also of the accompanying docu- 
ments. The facts contained in the report will 
show conclusively the magnitude of the evil, and 
in our opinion, astonish even those who are most 
ardent in the cause. One single fact we here pre- 
sent, showing the ainount of cooperage done in the 
prisons in the course of a single year. 

The table exhibits the number and kinds of 
casks made in the cooper shops of the Mount 
Pleasant and Auburn prisons from the Ist of Jan. 
1841 to the Ist of Jan. 1842: 


MOUNT PLEASANT. AUBURN, 
15,534 wood bound hhds |15,542 whiskey barrels 
679 long do do 9,858 flour do 


1,206 4 four do 
153 potash do 
208 beer barrels 

20 {beer do 
1, 223 packing barrels 
31 bhds cisterns 


1,595 com. iron do 
ll long do do 
1,134 qr. do do 
398 nests molasses do 
1,500 oil cask shooks 
156 puncheon do 


38 30 in. hhds 9 2 bbl meat casks 
11,598 liquor bbls 73 14 do 
1,587 cider bbls 66 lbbl do 
10,479 provision bbls 64 4 do do 
7,078 lard kegs 2 I bbl do tubs 
313 100)b dry lead kegs 34 4 do do do 
471 2001b do 6 pounding barrels 
375 3001b do 1 well buckets 


1 
7 
153 500lb = do 59 butter firkins 
5 I. bd. 10 gl kegs 1 2 bbl soap tub 


8 water casks 2 li do do 

2 2 bb] meat casks 3 2 bbl do 
59 14 bbl do 4 Ist size churns 
32 1 bbl do 12 2d do do 
15 bbl do 18 3d do do 


12 iron bd sugar bbls 
52 well buckets 
21 miscel. articles 

The sum paid the state by contractors, is only 37} 
cents per day for each convict employed, beside 
the privilege of steam power in finishing certain 
portions. Let any one make the estimate of what 
the above would cost at common journeymen’s 
prices, and subtract therefrom the wages of the 
convicts, which the state receives, and he will see 
the vast difference between the cost of the same 
articles to the contractor and the honest mechanic. 
Cannot the former undersell the latter when the 
actual cost to him is two-thirds less? 

The sum received at Auburn by contractors, for 
the above articles, at their reduced prices, amounts 
to @26,018, while the cost for labor was only 
5,910!—less than one-fifth of the whole. Is it 
possible, then, for the mechanics to compete with 
men possessing such advantage? Is it possible for 
the honest mechanic to sell his work for one-fifth 
of the cost of labor expended thereon? Will not 
this vast amount, thrust forth for sale in the coun- 
try, fill up the market, to the exclusion of the pro- 
ducts of other manufacturers, who employ jour- 
neymen and pay them reasonable wages? Will it 
not ruin many men who have embarked all their 











capital in the business, and throw out of employ- 
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ment many journeymen who depend upon such 
employment for support? 

Let the reader remember this is the proceeds of 
the cooper’s shop alone, and that there are many 
other trades in which the convicts are employed, 
with results similar to the above. Of these more 
anon. 





POLAND. 





Major Tochman, one of the illustrious Polish 
exiles who have fled to our shores for protection, 
delivered a lecture a few evenings since, on Po- 
land. He portrayed feelingly the sufferings of the 


‘slaves of Europe, and in eloquent language spoke 


of the home of his fathers, of injured Poland and 
her exiled sons. He showed the policy adopted 
by that gigantic nation, Russia—whose territory 
now covers one-seventh of the globe—to extend 
her already overgrown power, and warned Ame- 
rica to-beware of her encroaches on our north and 
south western frontiers. He alluded to the recent 
movements of that power in the east, and the posi- 
tion she assumed last winter with regard to the 
Turco-Egyptian difficulties; and showed there- 
from, the true ends sought to be attained by her, 
and her intrigueing cabals. Mr. T. has been in- 
duced to adopt this manner of informing the citi- 
zens of the true state of Poland, inasmuch as efforts 
have been made by sundry individuals to prejudice 
American people against the Poles and their cause. 
We wish him the utmost success, though we be- 
lieve he is mistaken that the efforts of any single 
press of any clique of individuals will detract aught 
from that holy respect and sympathy with which 
dismembered Poland and her patriot sons are re- 
garded. No, their memory is sacred in the Ame- 
rican heart; a Kosciusko and a Pulaski are not 
forgotten ! 





OGDENSBURGH AND CHAMPLAIN 
RAIL ROAD. 





This road, of which so much has been said, still 
remains in statu quo. Yet it has not gone to the 
**tomb of the things that have never been,’’ on the 
contrary, we have before us a report from Mr. Ca- 
sey, an engineer selected by the citizens of Essex 
county, who have taken this step through the not 
unfounded belief that the report of commissioners 
appointed by the executive, a year or two since, 
to make a survey of the proposed route, was not 
wholly correct. The errors of these commission- 
ers, we suppose, are corrected in this report, and 
such information adduced as will quite change the 
phase of matter. 

Of this, however, we cannot determine, and we 
advert to the report only to show that the mineral 
resources of our country are so great that we should 
at least produce a sufficiency of iron for home con- 
sumption, if not for exportation, instead of import- 
ing it from abroad; and further, that the convicts 
in our prisons should be employed in developing 
these resources, instead of a ruinous and unjust 
competition with our mechanics. We will say, 
however, that, as far as our opinion is concerned, 
we have ever been in favor of a road in that sec- 
tion, not only on the ground of usefulness to the 
state generally, but as an act of justice to the north, 
who have been neglected in all those plans of im- 
provement and enterprise into which ovr state has 
so deeply engaged. 








The report says : 


It is fortunate that all friends of a northern railway, 
base the success of the work on the “ mineral resour- 
ces” of the country—a rather vague expression, which 
may be best translated into the richest and most ex- 
tensive deposits of iron ore yet discovered in the Unit- 
ed States. These, with immense water power and 
boundless forests, are the grand arguments in fa- 
vor of a northern railway. . Whether other metalic 
ores be hereafter discovered on the line of the pro- 
posed railway is of comparatively little importance, 
as iron is worth more than all the other metals put 
together ; and, of this, the quantity is unlimited in ex- 
tent, and unsurpassed, indeed, as yet unequaled in 
quality. 


The report, throughout, aims to support the 


statement here made, and if true, of which there | belongs to he 


can be no doubt, the mineral region of the north is 
far richet,in its iron and lead mines than generally 
anticipated. The recent bill introduced into our 
assembly contemplates employing the convicts in 
this portion of the state, and seems the most ap- 
propriate method of employing them, inasmuch as 
the great demand for iron would prevent any com- 
petition of the state with any portion or class of the 
American people, but instead, the laborof the con- 
vict costing the state nearly nothing, would enable 
it successfully to compete with foreign countries, 
from which is now imported a very great portion 
of the iron now used in the Union. A double ob- 
ject, and a beneficial one, would be thus attained. 





MANUAL OF LAW. 





We have copied on our second page, from the 
above work, an article on prommissory notes, 
which some men will find of use—those who have 
not learnt it all by hard experience. It may save 
many from falling into errors that lead to expen- 
sive law suits. The work is by Amos Dean Esq., 
and for sale at the book store of Messrs. Wm. & 
A. Gould & Ca., 104 State Street. 





EXCRUTIATORY. 





While we have the satisfaction of finding our 
paper almost universally commended, and exten- 
sively copied from, by the press—our articles al- 
most daily coming back to us line for line and 
word for word in other papers, under their edito- 
rial heads, and whole columns appropriated with- 
out credit—it is not a little vexatious to be com- 
pelled to take notice of the importunate complaints 
of such as choose to mistake the plain English we 
make use of. 

We are severely censured, by not a few, for the 
course we have taken in relation to the free trade 
question. It has always appeared to us to bea 
subject of paramount interest to all mechanics; 
and while, in order to a fair discussion, we have 
admitted the best written articles which have been 
sent in, on both sides of the question, we have ne- 
ver treated it as a political subject ourselves, nor 
allowed correspondents to doso. It is amazing 
that any one can be so unreasonable as to expect 
us to abandon topics of general interest and im- 
portance, because political hacks are seeking to 
appropriate them to party or selfish purposes. 
Pray is it also expecied that we shall abandon the 
repeal of the prison system, when that becomes a 
party question?—as it undoubtedly will; for any 
thing which promises to be popular will be seized 
upon by one party, and at that moment it becomes 
a subject for abuse with the other. We repeat, 
that we have nothing to do with, nor do we mean 





to have any thing to say on, partizan politics. Ifany 
one has better views on matters of political econo- 
my, orany thing else, than those which we publish, 
he will show himself the greater philosopher by 
writing them out for publication, than by stopping 
the paper—which last is always the fool’s argu- 
ment. We are seeking for light—let every man 
bring his link, and help to shed a ray upon this 
‘outer darkness’? with which we are surrounded, 
instead of hiding it under a half bushel, like a sin- 
ner. 


**One who has a trade,’’ has taken more to him- 
self of our remarks to correspondents than properly 
They were intended for three 
score and ten writers on both sides of the question, 
who all, undoubtedly, consider themselves person- 
ally alluded to. Such mistakes cannot be helped; 
we are resigned to our fate, and intend to receive 
the storm of indignation that perpetually falls upon 
an editor’s shoulders, with the patience of a mar- 
tyr. To be modest on the occasion, it is the tax 
which true genius pays for being eminent! Let 
the genius of One who has a trade never aspire to 
our eminence! 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 





We have been favored by Mr. Ellsworth with 
the report of the commissioner of patents, recently 
laid before the house of representatives. It exhi- 
bits the results of its operations for the past year, 
of which the following is a summary : 


Number of patents issued, - : : 495 

~ . expired, : be ot 327 
Applications for patents, - - . 347 
Excess over last, - : - : : 82 
No. patents issued previous to Jan. 1842, 12,477 
Receipts for 1841, - - - - - $31,320 
Ordinary expenses, : : - 23,065 
For the restoration of models, &c., $20,507 


We shall take occasion to refer to this document 
again. 


BOSTON ICE IN BOMBAY, AND BOMBAY 
COTTON IN BOSTON. 








The Secretary of the Treasury has not yet begun 
to include Ice in the yearly account of the exports. 
Perhaps there is a doubt about the head under which 
it should be placed in the report. We would suggest 
that it be placed under that of ‘‘ Exports of Domestic 
Produce—Products of the sea.” The sales of the ex- 
ports of that article, from this vicinity, amount to 
about $600,000 a year. : 

Even the sanguine expectations of the enterprising 
gentlemen who first originated, and have since, ina 
great measure, controlled this trade, could not have 
foreseen what has been realized. That Massachu- 
setts ice should be selling in the markets of Calcutta 
and Bombay, at a moderate price, and that it should 
be in common use there, was as improbable an event 
fifteen years ago, as it would have been sixty years 
ago that Calcutta indigo should be sold in the London 
market. No one would have believed it, because it 
never had been done. ; 

We see what has been broughtabout. From a sit- 

le chest, the import of indigo has increased to near 
y the whole consumption of Great Britain—while 
our own, with which they were formerly supplied, 
has been driven from the market. The demand for 
our ice has created a supply from this quarter, as re 
gular in Bombay and Havana as in Boston ; and the 
consumptien of it is rapidly increasing, so that it has 
become an article of prime necessity in southers 
markets, 

It would have been difficult, two years ago, to have 
convinced a southern cotton grower that his staple 
would have found competition in the Liverpool mat- 
ket with the inferior production of the East Indies. 
It is only the light that has been thrown on this su 
ject, of late, with the knowledge that the British g> 
vernment is making a decided, and, thus far, @ suc 
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cessful effort to supply themselves from their own 
colonies, that has excited attention in this country. 
The improvement in quality of the Bengal cotton has 
been so great, and the demand so much increased, 
that the quantity brought into Bombay for sale last 
year, was 174,212,755 lbs., or 478,600 bales, calling 34 
ewt. a bale—a larger quantity than the whole pro- 
duct of the United States in 1825, by 5,000,000 Ibs. 
The increase of its consumption in England has been 
eighteen times greater than the American, though our 
own has increased so rapidly. 

To take advantage of two remarkable changes in 
the course of trade, the experiment will be tried of 
bringing Cotton from Bombay in this market, in re- 
turn for the Ice which we send there. We noticed, 
in this paper, some time since, the possibility of bring- 
ing Cotton here, in certain states of the Liverpool 
market, and when it is difficuli to obtain freight. At 
the lowest rate of freight between here and New Or- 
leans, say 4ct. a pound, Cotton will pay better to 
bring from Bengal than Saltpetre, or the average 
freights from there—and it will not cost more to bring 
ithere, than to carry it to England. Whether the 
first experiment be successful or not, it will ultimately 
bedone. If it be successful, of course it will be fol- 
lowed up another year—and, if not, the attention of 
shippers being once turned to the article, there can 
be no doubt it will result favorably, at some future 
time. Our market is, not upfrequently, higher than 
the Liverpool, or any foreign market—this has been 
the case, a greater part of the time, for the last five 
years. 

At present, we shall have the duty to contend with 
—but, if our Southern friends will only be consistent 
enough, in their principles of free trade, to allow it to 
be repealed in the revision of the Tariff, we shall 
have no obstacle in the way. This was proposed at 
the Extra Session, but was not carried into effect, the 
Southern Representatives being unwilling to allow it 
to be reduced below the horizontal scale of 20 per ct. 
With that impediment out of the way, we may cairy 
on an independent trade, which will be most advan- 
tageous to us as well as to those who receive our pro- 
duets. Boston Atlas. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





It will rather take the reader by surprise to be told, 
that in a hfe of 65 years’ duration, with a moderate 
daily allowance of mutton, for instance, he will have 
consumed a flock of 350 sheep. 

The report of the directions of the mint in Philadel- 
phia, furnishes the following, as the extent of its 
operations during the year 1341. It appears that the 
deposites of gold at Philadelphia, within the year a- 
mounted to $715,173, and those of silver to $562,446. 


Of the gold, $243,478 was derived from the mines of 


the United States, viz: from Virginia, $25,736: North 
Carolina, $76,431 ; South Carolina, $3,440 ; Georgia, 
$139,796; Tennessee, $1,212, Alabama, $1,836. For 
the first time, too, deposites of domestic silver, 
amounting in value to $4,193, have also been received. 

At the last dates, there was on board the U. S. ship 

incennes, as a prisoner, one of the principal Chiefs 
of the Fejee Islands, who was captured for having 
directed the murder of eleven of the crew of the brig 
Charles Daggett, of Salem, and eating the bodies; all 
of which he has confessed. 

There are thirty-five new steam boats on the stocks 
at Pittsburgh, which are to be finished in time for the 
spring trade. 

The earnings to the employers of all vessels em- 
Ployed between Chicago and Buffalo, the last sea- 
Son, over reaches $1,500,000, 

A petition fifteen feet long was sent to Harrisburg 
from Philadelphia, the other day, beseeching the 
Leg slature not to tamper any longer with the public 
iterests, but to adjourn forthwith. 

A batch of fifty-four new lawyers were turned 

upon the world the other day in New-York. 


There was a “turn out” of some fifty of the wea- 
Vers in the Massasoit factory, at Fall River, on 
Thursday last—cause not known. At the last ac. 
counts several had resumed their labors. 

A bill to abolished imprisonment for debt in the 
State of ig eae passed the House of Delegates on 
Friday last, by a vote of 53 yeas to 10 nays. 
tis stated that the slave trade has increased to a 
frightful extent on the shoresfof Northern Africa and 
in the Mediterranean. The Greek marine is enga- 
Sed in this traffic and the Tuscan flag is made us of. 


224 June? were for sale in St. Augustine on the 


| from the Cross”—our marble being superior to Ita- 





In Cambayaque, Peru, are to be seen the stupend- 
ous graves of the Indian Kings, who must have died 
in the time of the Incas. The stupendous mounds of 
earth are just upon the outside of the city, and are 
built of sun-dried brick, and are of gigantic dimen- 
sions. Some of them are over three thousand feet in 
circumference, and over one hundred and fifty in 
height, and have required much time and labor in 
their erection. One of them was opened in Truxillo, 
and silver and gold taken from it amounting to over 
$2,000,000. A company of merchants have been or- 
ganized, and are about opening several others, in 
search of more hidden treasure. 


One hundred and forty smiling, buxom Irish ladies 
recently arrived at Philadelphia from Londonderry. 
They understood the sex was so scarce in America, 
and charitably came over here to supply the deficien- 
cy. 

In our last it was stated that Vermont posesses | 
marble well adapted to statuary. A distinguished | 
British artist has recently ordered a huge block of | 
Vermont marble for Reubens’ group of the “ Descent 





lian, particularly because it can be obtained pure in 
large masses. We notice, too, thata promising young 
artist (Mr. M. C. Brown) of Albany, N. Y. has pro- 
cured Vermont marble for a similar purpose.—Mont- 
pelier Watchmen. 

The Schuykill canal, we understand. will be open- 
ed on the 10th of March to the coal mines.—Philad. 
Ledger. 

The Sailors’ Magazine contains the number of ships 
wrecked at sea during the past year. About 650 
lives have been lost, and nearly $15,000,000, Of the 
whole number 94 wer English vessels : 


Ships, . 68 Sloops, - 21 
Barks, - 47 Steamboats, See 
Brigs, - 130 Unknown, - 40 
Schooners, 246 Total, 557 


Fresh shad were sold in the Baltimore 
Saturday last at 50 cts. each. 

Com. Moore of the Texan Navy, it is said, has cap- 
tured the Mexican schooner of war Eagle, one of the | 
two beautiful vessels built in this country for Santa 
Anna. The other, it wil] be recollected, was lost on 
one of the Bahamas. Thus in about six months the| 
Mexican navy was built, organized and destroyed. 

There arrived at Hull, England, a few weeks ago, 
a Dutch vessel, laden with bones raked from the bat- 
tle fields of Napoleon, and to be sold now by the bush- 
el for manure. This vessel was navigated by a man, 
his wife and four daughters. 

It is predicted that in ten years all the canal boats 
in Pennsylvania will be made of iron. May the pre- 
dictor live to see his prophecy fulfilled. 

Out of a total of fifty two millions of banking capi- 
tal in the city of Philadelphia two and a half years 
ago, forty two millions and a half have been scattered 
to the winds, leaving only nine millions stil] in exis- 
tance as banking capital, and this, doubtless much im- 
paired. 

A company at Peoira, Ill., have established a cas- 
tor oil mill at that place, and are manufacturing the 
oil at the rate of one hundred gallons a duy. 

The Whale ship Maria, of Nantucket, Capt. Fisher, 
after an absence of 22 months, has brought home 
2500 bbls. sperm oil, valued at $70,000, the shortest 
and most unsuccessful cruise from Nantucket, in 10) 
years. | 

The Detroit Advertiser says that 10,000 Yankee | 
Girls are wanted in Michigan as there are 37,955 
more Woolverines than Woolverinesses, in that State. | 

The Report of the City Inspector, furnished to the 
Common Council, states the number of buildings! 
erected in New York during the year 1841 at 971,) 
being an increase over the year preceding of 121. 

The scarcity of Ice in the vicinity of Boston, the 
present winter, has induced the large dealers in the | 
article to go into New Hampshire for a supply. | 
For several days during the past week a gang of ice- | 
men might be seen, on Cochecho, cutting up with 
their ice ploughs the “ upper” of that noble stream 
and preparing it for transportation to the “ city of 
notions.” It is carried over the Railroad in lots of| 
from sixty to one dundred tons toa train, for about nine 
shillings per ton, affording quite an addition to the 
revenues of the Road, and a profitable speculation, no 
doubt, to the operators. It would have startled credu- 
lity itself, if, fifty or even twenty years ago, it had 
been predicted that the time would come when Co- 
checho River would travel off over the hills into Mas- 
sachusetts, by steam, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. 


market on 
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There were sold in New York last week, at auc- 
tion, two logs of Mansalinna Mahogany for $1265 ; 
being at the rate of $1,65 per foot. This, we are told, 
isa higher price that the same article ever before 
commanded in this market. The two logs above 
mentioned, were but one quarter of the tree from 
which they were cut. Another quarter was sold the 
other day for $1200. The whole tree, according to 
these rates, was worth in the market very near Five 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The total circulation of all the Banks in this State 
on the Ist of January, was $14,559,993. 

By a Tartar, bringing despatches from Persia, intel- 
ligence has been received of the death, at Teheran, 
of Mr. Charles Scott, son of the late Sir Walter, and 
one of the Clerks of the Foreign Office, attached to 
Sir J. M’Neill’s embassy. The fatigues of 2 !ong and 
irksome land journey, combined with previous indis- 
position, brought on a fever, which terminated fatally 
soon after the arrival of the mission at Teheran. 

The phrase “ make yourself scarce,” is politely ren- 
dered: Cause yourself to be numbered with those 
whose presence is not discernable by the unassisted, 
vision. 

It will not do now a days to say, ‘‘deaf as a post,” 
the march of mind required the use of the following : 
As unconscious of any vibratory motion in the tym- 
panum, as an upright cylindrical piece of wood. 

Money affairs are improving among the Hoosiers. 
A Cincinnati papers announces to the public that 
specie tan be had at six per cent for bankable paper ! 


Hard and bog iron ore have lately been discovered 
near Erie, Pa., and furnaces are about to be erected. 
Heretofore the article has been hauled sixty miles 
over a rough road. 

We regret to learn that Eldred’s plaster mill, near 
Ann Arbor, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday 
night. The loss is about $2,000.— Detroit D. Adv. 


MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 


D. WAGNER, Miniature Painter, has taken a room in Douw’s 
New Building, corner of State and South Market streets, where 
he respectfully invites the citizens to call and see his specimens, 
This room is No. 22, 3d floor, entrance from either State or Mar- 
ket sts. 








7 IMPORTANT WORK! 
Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND 
MINES: 


Containing a clear poten of their principles and practice: By 

Anprew Urr, M.D., F.R.5S.. M. G.5., M. A.S., 

Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., 8. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov., 

Mulii., &c. &c. &c. TF Mustrated with one thousand two 

hundred and forty-one engravings. s-0 

This is unquestionably the most popular work of the kind ever 
published, and a Look most admirably adapted to the wants of ali 
classes of the community. ‘The following are the important objects 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 

Ist. To instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgist and Trades- 
man in the principles of their respective processes, as to render 
them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate 
them from a state of bondage to such as are too commonly go- 
verned by biind prejudice and a vicious routine. 

2dly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, D 
and Officers cf the Revenue, characteristics descriptions the 
commodities which pass through their bands. 

3dly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of Che- 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
stndents of these kindred scieoces, 

4thly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of placing 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, judi- 
ciously, among plausible claimants. 

Sthly. To cnable gentlemen of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the natare of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigetion. 

Gthly. ‘To present to Legislators such a clear exposition of the 
staple manufactures, as may dissuade them from laws 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the injury 
of nd leat the | reader—-intent, chi Intel- 

And lastly, to give genera in pe Kd novel 
lectual Cubioation—views of many of the noblest ac’ 
of Science, in effecting those ae transformations of matter to 
which Great Britain and the United States owe their paramount 
wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 

Tho latest Statistics of every important object of Manufacture 
are given from the best, and usually official, authority, at the 


end of each article. 

The work will be ted from the 2d London edition, which 
sell for 812 a copy. It will be put on good paper, in new brevier 
type, and will make aboat 1400 Svo. pages. It will be issued in 


twenty-one semi-monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 


payable on delivery. \ 
cr Toan sending us five dollars, at one time, in ad- 
the numbers by mail, post paid, as soon as 


vance, we will 
they come from the press. 

‘o suitable Agents, this affords a rare oppo: tu 
put the work to them on terms eztraordineri . In 
every manufacturing town, and every village throughout the United 
States and Canada, subscribers may be obtained with the great- 
est facility. Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderiand, 126 Fulton 
street, New-York. 

L. C. Hammonp is sole agent for the above w-rk in this c 
Troy, Lansingburgh, Schenectady and Waterford, to vime 
plication can be made at No, 3 Commercial Buildings, 

Any one leaving bis address at the above place, will have the 
numbers of the work delivered to him regularly on the above 
terms. 


, @8 we can 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Under a spreading chesnnt tree, 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of bis brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns what’er he can 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like the sexton ringing the bell 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaaing forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
And hears bis daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the vil choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Siaging in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand, he wipes 
The tears out of his eyes. 

Toiling —rejoicing —sorrowing, 
Onward ‘brough life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned his night’s repose, 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast T 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortune mast be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 





THE FOOLS’ PENCE. 


In the year 183-, ina handsomley furnished parlor 
which opened out of that noted London gin-shop call- 
ed The Punch Bowl, sat its mistress, the gaudily 

Mrs. Crowder, conversing with an obsequi- 
ous neighbor. 

“Why, Mrs. Crowder, I really must say you have 
every thing in the first style! What elegant paper- 
ing! what noble chairs! what a pair of fire-screens! 
all so bright and fresh! Then, the elegant stone-cap- 
ings to your windows, and those beautiful French 
window frames! And you have been sending your 
daughters to the genteelest boarding school; your 
shop is the best furnished, and your cellars are the 
best filled, in all this part of Lunnun. Where can you 
find the needful for all these grand things? Dear 
Mrs. Crowder how do you manage ?’’ 

Mrs. Crowder simpered, and cast a look of smiling 
contempt through the half open door, into the shop, 
filled with droughty customers. ‘The fools’ pence! 
tis THE FOOLS’ PENCE that does it for us,’ she said. 
And her voice rose, more shrill] and loud than usual, 
with the triumph she felt. 

Her words reached the ear of one customer, George 

, the carpenter, who stood near the counter. 
Turning his eyes upon those around him, he saw 
pale, sunken cheeks, inflamed eyes and ragged gar- 
ments. He than turned them upon the stately apart- 
ment ; he looked through the door into the parlor, and 
saw looking-glass, and pictures and gilding, and fine 
furniture, and a rich carpet, and Miss Lucy in a silk 
gown, at her piano; and he thought to himself, how 
strange it is! how curious, that all this wretchedness 
on my left hand should be made to turn into all this 
rich finery on my right! 

“Well, sir, and what's for you? said the shrill voice 
which had made ‘the fools’ pence’ ring in his ears. 

“A glass of gin ma’am, is what I was waiting for : 
but I think I’ve paid the last fools’ pence that I shall 
put down on this counter for many a long day.” 

Manly hastened home. His wile and his two little 
girls were seated at work. They were thin and pale, 
really for want of food. The room looked very cheer- 
less, and their fire was so small as hardly to be felt; 
yet the dullest observer would have been struck by 
the neatness that reigned. 

It was a joyful surprise to them, his returning so 





early that night, and returning sober, and in good hu- 
mor. 

“Your eyes are weak to-night, wife,, said George, 
or else you have been crying. I’m afraid you work 
too much by candle light.” 

His wife smiled and said, ’working does not hurt 
my eyes;’ and she beckoned to her little boy, who 
was standing apart, in a corner—evidently as a cul- 


prit. 

‘‘Why, John, what’s this I see? said his father. 
“Come, and tell me what you have been doing.” 

John was a plain spoken boy, and had a straight- 
forward way. He came up to his father, and looked 
him full in his face, and said, "The baker came for his 
money to night, and would not leave the loaves with- 
out it:—but though he was cross and rough he said 
mother was not to blame, and that he was sure you 
had been drinking away all the money ; and when he 
was gone, mother cried over her work, but she did 
not say any thing. I did not know she was crying, 
till I saw her tears dropping on her hands; and then 
I said bad words ; and mother sent me to stand in the 
corner.” 

“Tell me what your bad words were, John,” said 
his father ;‘ not swearing I hope?’’ 

“No said John,” coloring ; “I said you were a bad 
man ! I said, bad father !” 

“And they were bad words, I am sure,” said his mo- 
ther; but you are forgiven; so now bring me some 
coal from the box.” 

George looked at the face of his wife; and as he 
met the tender gaze of her mild eyes now turned to 
him, he felt the tears rise in his own. He rose up; 
and putting money into her hands, he said, "There are 
my week’s wages. Come, come, hold out both hands, 
for you have not got all yet. Lay it out for the best, 
as you always do. I hope this will be a beginning of 
better doings on my part, and happier days on yours.’’ 

George told his wife, after the children were gone 
to bed, that when he saw what the pence could do to- 


wards keeping up a fine house, and dressing out the | 


landlord’s wife and daughters, and when he thought 
of his own hard working, uncomplaining Susan, and 
his children in want, and almost in rags, while he was 
setting drinking, night after night, destroying his 
health and strength; he was so struck with sorrow 
and shame that he seemed to come to himself at last. 
He determined from that hour never again to put the 
intoxicating glass to his lips. 

More than a year afterwards, one Sunday after- 
noon, as Mrs. Crowder, of the Punch Bowl, was walk- 
ing with her daughters to the sea-gardens, they were 
overtaken by a violent shower of rain; and had be- 
come at least half drenched, when they entered a 
comfortable house, distinguished by its comforts and 
tidiness from all others near it. Its good natured 
mistress and her two girls did all they could to dry 
and wipe away the rain drops and mud splashes from 
the ladies fine silk gowns, all draggled and soiled, and 
to repair as far as possible, every mischief done to 
their dresses and persons. 

When all had been done that could be done, and as 
Miss Lucy said, they ‘‘began to look like themselves 
again,” Mrs. Crowder, who was lolling in a large arm 
chair, and amusing herself by'a stare at every one 
and every thing in the room, suddenly started forward 
and addressing herself to the master of the house, 
whose Bible and whose face had just canght her eye, 
“ Why, my good man, we are old friends! I know 
your face, I’m certain; still there is some change in 
you, though I can’t exactly say what it is.” 

“ T used to be in ragged clothes and out of health,” 
said George Manly, smiling, *‘ now, thank God, I am 
comfortably clad, and in excellent health.” 

“ But how is it,” said Mrs. Crowder, “ that we ne- 
ver catch a sight of you now.” 

“ Madam,” said he, “I’m sure I wish you well; nay 
I have reason to thank you; for words of yours first 
opened my eyes to my own foolish and wicked course. 
My wife and children were half naked and half starv- 
ed only this time last year. Look at them now, if you 
please—for sweet contented looks, and decent clothes. 
Pll match them with any man’s wife and children 
And now, madam, I’ll tell you, as you told a friend of 
yours last year—‘Foots’ rence that have done all this 
Sor us.’ The fools’ pence !—I ought rather to say, the 
pence earned by. honest industry; and spent so that 
we can ask the blessing of God upon the pence.” 

Mrs. Crowder never recovered the customer she 
had lost. 


MONOMANIA. 


“Tom, wot’s monomany ? 

‘Why, Dick, you see ven a poor man steals, it’s 
called THEFT—but ven it’s a rich ’un the jury says it’s 
monomany, and he couldn’t help it, that’s it.’’ 


LITTLE MEN. 


Tt takes little men to set the world on fire, and po. 
lish off their jobs neatly. Show me a big fellow, and 
ten to one I’ll show you a big booby ; but introduce 
me to a small shaver—any chap between four feet 
nothing and five feet four in his boots—and I’! recom. 
men to your notice a fellow that knows what is what, 
and who has plenty of brains in his head, if he has 
not got much to boast of in the matter of legs in 
his breeches. 

As a general rule the cause of the difference in size 
of the human family is this ; some men’s meat go into 
their bodies—others into their souls ; consequently, 
the smaller the corporeal dimensions the larger the 
mental developements—and vice versa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place, 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per. 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 189 Broadway, Luther Moore, Rochester, 

New-York. G. W. Redding, Boston. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. WE. Rus-el, Schenectady. 
William Burton, Cohoes. Levi Wiliard, Troy. 

Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. R. Proudfit, Jr., Newburg. 

C. A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. S. Dickinson, Middletown, Ct, 
P. P. Cleveland, Skenea’ H. C. Butler, Meriden, 

T. 8S. Hawke, Buffalo. G. H, Mitchell, Bristol. 

i Holt, Liule Falls. D. C. Mitchell, New Haven. 
J. B. Loak, Utica. Benj. Newberry, Hartford. 








To Builders and Contractors. 


Te subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameron's 
Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved plan, in all the variety of Door Locks now used in 
the best style of building. ‘The utility of these locks will at once 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulties existing in almost every lock now in use, and so much 
| complained of by builders and hoase owners, in almost entirely 
, removed. The simple but substantial application of the spring 
| greatly lessens friction, and consequently lessenx and tendency to 
| wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to get out of 

erder, and any number of them may be applied with perfect case 

and security to doors of various thickness, without the usual 

alterations, trouble and expense, that generally attend the putting 
| on of locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. Their 
| utility has been thoroughly tested by experienced men, for the last 
' two years, with entire satisfaction, and are considered by all whe 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. 





All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
street, will receive prompt attention, 

ROB’T CUNNINGHAM. 

Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 

Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 
have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell! and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, cheap- 
ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to the 
public, as equal to any lock of American manufacture now in use. 


BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
GEORGE McBAIN, 
HENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL, 
JOHN KELLY, 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
ELIAS LYON, Builders in Schenectady. 

I have during the past year, put on a number of Caldwey anp 
Cameron’s patent mortice and knob locks, and consider them the 
easiest to puton, and the best working lock I have ever used or 
een. 37 JOHN RAYSIDE, Abany. 


‘LEATHER, OFL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at bis old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-York, Paitaperrmis, and Asany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reason®- 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadel 

Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. on 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver Oil, 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Morocco, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of al] num- 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind- 


ing, &c. 
”N. B. An assortment of Snoe Maxer’s Fixpinas will be kept 
on hand. 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, snd 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. Albany, 1741. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechs- 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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